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speedy prosperity may be traced not only to the support of such men 
as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone, but to the editorial talent and ca- 
pacity of Mr. Knowles, late editor of the Contemporary Review, who 
carries over with him the flower of his old staff. There is no marked 
diiference in the table of contents furnished by the Contemporary a 
short time ago and that which now appears on the cover of the new 
Eeview. Certainly the authors are our old friends, and the vein of 
topics is the same. Indeed, were it not for the name and the color 
of the cover, an old number of the Contemporary and one of its new 
rival might easily pass one for the other. 

The first number of the Nineteenth Century, ushered in by a 
sonnet from the poet-laureate, made its appearance last March, and has 
since been followed by three numbers, which maintain the splendid 
promise of the first. That splendid indeed it was may be gathered from 
the array of names which vouch for its contents. There are, besides Mr. 
Tennyson, the Rt. Hon. Win. E. Gladstone, M. P. ; Mr. W. R. S. Ral- 
ston ; Sir John .Lubbock, M. P. ; the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; 
the Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. ; the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown ; Professor 
Croom Robertson ; Cardinal Manning ; and, last but not least, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. A novel feature, borrowed from the ancients, under 
the title of "A Modern Symposium," will add to the interest and utility 
of the Review, admitting, as it does, the discussion of some important 
topic by a variety of able writers, their opinions appearing in juxta- 
position. 

We are happy to tender from this side of the Atlantic our best 
wishes for the prosperity of the Nineteenth Century, which fairly 
promises to outlive the limits imposed by its name. 
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1877. 
Studies and Criticisms. By Bruno Meyer. 8vo. pp. 460. 

This handsome volume is made up from the contributions of an art- 
critic to leading German journals during the last twenty years, and it 
consists of nearly fifty essays upon leading topics of contemporary art. 
It is full of information upon artists and their movements, and it 
abounds in instruction especially as to the great art-expositions of Ger- 
many and France. The author is not afraid of any aspect of his sub- 
ject, however festive or solemn ; and he is apparently as much at home 
in treating of the new monument to Luther at Worms, as of the new 
curtain at the Berlin Opera House. There are two of these essays that 
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are especially interesting and important to us in America, and we will 
give the upshot of them in few words. 

The Essence of Art Industry, with its significance for our time, is 
presented in a good paper of fifteen pages, which was written in 1868, 
when the movement in that direction was beginning, and few men were 
aware of the great results of it. The distinctive principle of art- 
industry is that it must meet a practical necessity, and enlist beauty 
in the service of utility. It follows from this principle that the artistic 
faculty must work within the limits of a certain technical necessity, and 
also that the work of art should not owe its origin to the utilitarian 
end which the product is to serve, but should be regarded as the free 
act of the artist, by which he seeks to satisfy himself in the creation. 
Meyer argues that the art-workman is as free from merely external con- 
siderations in the aesthetic part of his labor as any other artist impelled 
by the idea of satisfying the inherent impulse of construction.- There 
are three phases or steps in the combination of the two elements of 
utility and imagination. First, the conception of the beautiful form 
comes to the artist ; then he confronts this conception with the necessi- 
ties of his material and its use ; then comes the last step, when the 
ideal triumphs over details of material and use, and, even if the prod- 
uct is useless as a vessel, it has new value as a work of art, content 
with symbolizing its use. It is obvious that the object of the work, the 
material, and the fabrication are the main points to be considered, and 
that the forms of art-industry will vary according as either of these 
essentials is most insisted upon. The result may be a handsome piece 
of furniture for actual use, or it may be an exquisite vase, that has no 
use except to show fitly and fairly the hue or veins of precious stones 
and metals, or to symbolize a heroic or ideal life. 

Meyer ascribes the decline of art-industry in our time to two causes, 
— the decay of the natural and instinctive feeling of style, and the 
separation of art from labor, — two agencies that act and react upon 
each other. The times have gone in which the honorable master of 
industry sent far and wide into the world from his workshop works of 
art in which the greatest artists held it to be a worthy task of their 
genius to design the patterns for the common things of daily utility. 
Modern culture, moreover, has introduced the unhappy principle of the 
division of labor into this department ; and the All-knowing of modern 
science and the Almightiness of modern machinery has done its utmost 
to deaden the genial spark which before consecrated and inspired the 
shaping hand and its works. A better day is coming, and the national 
life is calling for the elevation of work under the influence of art. 
Every consumer ought to be a connoisseur, every producer ought to be 
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an artist. Architecture, as peculiarly the art-industry, ought to lead 
the great movement, and is doing it, and adding color to form in the 
structures that meet all uses and employ all manners of taste and 
labor. 

The most elaborate essay in the volume seems to have been made 
from a series of criticisms on the Art Exposition at Munich in 1869, 
and in thirty-six pages it reviews the influence of these expositions 
upon the temper of artists and the spirit of their art. The critic allows 
that the combination of so many specimens of contemporary art awakens 
interest in fine work, gives a generous cosmopolitan tone to art, — a 
humanity much better than the humanism of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century ; and he rejoices in the realistic tendency that strives 
to put nature and life upon canvas and into marble, and cares more for 
manhood than for caste and creed. But he fears that pride of technic 
perfection is getting the better of inspiration, and that artists are 
tempted to vie with each other in startling effects for high prices before 
the eye of the great public, instead of studying Nature under the guid- 
ance of some devoted master, and courting ideal Beauty for her own 
sake, not for her golden dower. This whole essay is full of valuable 
suggestions and instructive criticisms. 



12. — Abhandlungen zur Kunstge&chichte ah angewandter Aesthetik. Von 
Dr. Hermann Ulrici, ordentl. Professor an der Universitat Zu Halle. 
Leipzig : T. D. Weigel. 1876. 

Treatises upon Art History as Applied ^Esthetics. 8vo. pp. 290. 

Dr. Ulrici has been most conspicuous of late by his elaborate works, 
"God and Nature" and "God and Man," which have probably been the 
strongest defence that has been made in our time by philosophical 
theism against materialism. Yet he began his public career in the in- 
terest of literature and art. His first noted work was a " History of 
Greek Poetic Art" (1835), which was followed in 1839 by his celebrated 
lectures upon " Shakespeare's Dramatic Art," which have been long 
familiar to English readers. It is not surprising, therefore, that he 
now returns to his first love, and that be celebrated his seventieth year 
by this instructive and interesting series of papers upon the history of 
art. The volume is divided into five parts, which relate respectively to 
the Contrast between Ancient and Modern Art ; Style, as represented in 
the five epochs of Modern Architecture, the Byzantine, the Romanesque, 
the Gothic, the Renaissance, the Barocco ; the Development of the 
Madonna Ideal in its chief Stages; the Characteristics of the Great 



